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PREFACE 



T 

■ he future of books and li- 
braries, nationally and internaiionally. is of prime concern to 
the Center for the Book in the Libra.y ol Congress. Thus the 
center is pleased to present the reflections of Robert Vosper, a 
key participant in international librarv^ activities, particularly 
those of the International Federation ol Library' Associations 
(IFLA). One of America's outstanding library leaders, Robert 
\'osper was president of the American Library' Association 
(ALA), 196.^ -66. He was director of libraries at the University 
ol Kansas, 1952-61. university librariai. \nd director of the 
Clark Library at the University of California, Lo^ Ar»geleb, 
1961-73, and professor at the Graduate School of Library- and 
Information Science at UCLA, 1961-83. Since 1983 he has 
been university ' brarian and professor emeritus. 

Robert V'osper's recollections are introduced by his distin- 
guished colleague in international librarianship Herman Lie- 
baers, the former Royal Librarian of Belgium. The Center for 
the Book is grateful to these two longtime friends for their col- 
laboration in our behalf. 

The Center for the Book in the Library of Congress was 
established in 1977 to stimulate public interest in books and 
reading and to encourage the study ol the role ol books and 
printing m the diffusion of knowledge. Today the center is a 
focal point w ithin the Libraiy of Congress lor celebrating the 
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legacy of books and the written word. Outside the Library, it 
is a catalyst for fostering understanding of the vital roles of 
books, reading, and libraries in society. Projects concerned 
with the international role of books are described in three of 
the center's publications: The InUrnatumal FIo\k* of Information: A 
Trafu^-Pacific Pen^pectn'c (1981), U.S, Inkrnational Book Progranu 
1981 {m2), and V,S, BoohAhrocu):NegUdedAmha.uHidoni 0984) 
by Curtis G. Benjamin. 

The center's program of lectures, symposia, projects, ex- 
hibitions, and publications is supported by private, tax- 
deductible contributions from individuals and corporations. 
The activities of the center's seventeen state and regional affil- 
iates depend on private, tocal contributions. The affiliated cen- 
ters are Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Upper Midwest (Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota), Virginia, and Wisconsin. For further informa- 
tion, write the Center for the Book, Library of Cx)ngress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 



John Y. Cx)le 
Director 
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FOREWORD 



R 

m oving ambassador of 

American Librarianship would be the best way to describe 
Robert Vosper. At the dedication of the new Royal Library in 
Brussels in 1969, I asked him to speak on behalf of the foreign 
librarians. A large number of European librarians told me 
afterwards that they were pleasantly surprised by the urbanity 
of this American representative of the profession. I was not, 
^^ecause I knew what I could expect. 

Many of the comments by Bob Vosper that follow are new 
to me, especially those related to the earlier part of his career, 
but I find in all of them the same natural excellence and style. 
Whether for an important issue or an unavoidable trifle the 
same soft-spoken wisdom leads to the right decision. 

The wildest French rhetoric to describe his personality 
would still come over as a British understatement to those who 
know this West Coast librarian, who feels so much at home in 
the United Kingdom and also, though a bit less, on the Old 
Continent. To him I^ndon seems closer to Los Angeles than to 
New York, and we. his friends, think that he is right. 

Herm;^n Liebaers 
lirUiUie/j, Auqiu^t 1988 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY HORIZONS 



I _ . „ 

and. happily, into acquisitions work at UCLA in 1944 just 
when that business in unixcrsitv libraries was shilting into high 
gear and moving aggrcsMx eK onto the international scene. The 
earlier prewar pattern had prett\ much consisted of the passive 
albeit skillliil transler ol' lacult\ -equests into purchase orders 
with established dealers and then into "accessions" records. 

But the war, bv damming up access to the European book 
market— this was well bel'ore area studies programs arose to 
shilt emphasis to o^her, lar more I'oreign parts ol the world — 
had built up a great backlog cl book and journal needs and had 
also shattered the European book market. iWoreover, the ex- 
perience of the war and iti> altermath were to alter American 
academia \ea' deeply, not just by rapidk multiplying the num- 
ber ol students and then the number of campuses, but by has- 
tening the pace ol research under the stimulus ol lederal grants 
and bv opening up new fields of in\ estigation and altering the 
Lonliguration of academic thinking. The rise of interdiscipli- 
nar\ pr ograms and ol foreign area studies pla -d new demands 
on libraiy acquisitions efforts as well as lor public services. 

The problem of interrupted access to the Eui'opean book 
market was dr'amati/ed at UCLA in the fall of 1946 when I 
could exclaim that "A\igne has arrived!" In 1939 a member of 
the hlstor\ lacult\' had located m Bruges a set of Migne's 
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troLhiuu ciu\HU* coniplctiuu but before binding and shipping ar- 
rangements could be completed iMigne was imprisoned by the 
German invasion. From then on silence, until March 1945 
when a laconic postcard mailed the previous December 7 ar- 
rived "reporting on your order of November 6th 1939 ... we 
may inform you that the set remains safely bij {<uc) us in 
Bruges." 

At about the same time we received the final I'ascicle of a 
set, the original parts of which had been given to us in 1910, of 
^^ K. Sw 'ann? A Moi.Oijraph if the Binh of Prey, which had begun 
publication in 1924. That final fascicle arrived in 1946 with this 
report from publisher "The tardiness in the appearance of 
this concluding part has been due to delay caused bv the war, 
the destruction of all the r\pe during the air attacks on London 
in 1940, and the subseonent loss at sea of i>ome of the newl\' set 
proofs." 

But routine access to recently published European books 
^CMitmued to elude us in 1946. Germany itself was still a com- 
plete blank, but a S\mss agent, in response to a blanket order 
we had written, war* able to ship UCLA a il.ousand German 
books published during the uar years and gathereci up from 
Swiss bookshops, and a similar lot of wartime French books 
dribbled to us in small parcels fri^m Pa is, fortunately including 
some material published b\ a clandej^tine press in Algiers. For 
lack of bibliographical information about current publishing we 
were delighted to receive these "grib bags" as well as similar 
ones from Italy, Belgium, and Hollrmd. 

By 1947 the picture was impio\ing. Publishers' new book 
lists as well as second-hand catalogs were beginning to appear 
from most I^Luro[u\in countries, excepting Germany, We were 
urging our facult\' to take chances and order from such lists 
\yitKout waiting, in the classical mode, on scholarK' reviews, b\' 
which time the few a\ ailable -cof^ies would !ikel\ disappear 
Some journals uere beginning to reappear, but it was obyious 
that a national re[)orting and microfilming project would be re- 
quired to till the gaps. Th.mks to the interyention of Librar\ ol 
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Congress ollucrs o\crsca.s vvc vscrc surprixsed tc receive Irom 
l^ipzig, despite the heavv bombing it had endured, rv\'o large 
crates of wartime German periodicals that had originally been 
destined lor UCLA but then were Aiught up in the blockade. 

The UCLA Library's wartime difficulties were o. curse 
but symptomatic of the larger librar\' problem facing \n erican 
scholarship, a problem to be dealt with only by national plan- 
ning and united efTort on the part of academic libraries. I^ead- 
ershio fbrtunateU' was taken by the Librarv of Congress under 
two forceful thiel librarians, Archibald Macl^ish, great poet 
turned statesman, and his successor, Luther Lvar.s and b\ 
Ilar\ard s librarian Kex e^ *\\ettalf, a man ol generous and far- 
sighted \ision and acticn. This leadership was brought into 
locus lollcnMng on an October 1942 meeting in I'armington, 
Connecticut, at the hone of the eminent book collector W^il- 
marth S. Ix^vsis, v ho was chairman of the executive committee 
( l a recentK' established Librari^-.'s Council of the Librarv of 
Congress. At this session Ke\'es presented in el feet the charter 
of what scion l)ecame known as the I'armington Plan, n«:meK' «i 
Proposal for a I)i\ision ol Rcspc?p«^:bilit\' among Amer.can [^i- 
l)raries in the Accjuisition and Recording of Librar\' Ala te rials. 

As finalU' ted: (led, the ob)etti\e ol this massive enterprise 
was to "make sure that c^ne <.op\ at least of each new foreign 
l)C)ok and pamphlet that might reasonabU be expeited to mter 
est a research worker in the L'nited States would be acc|uired 
b\ an Anierican lil)rar\ , promptU hsted in the National Union 
Catalog a! the Librar\' ol Congress and made a\a»lable b\' in- 
terhbraiA loan or photographic rc[)roduc tion. " The phr«ise "one 
copv at least needs ern[ihasis here. 

I'AcntualK some sixt\' American lil)ranes, preclominarid\ 
uni\ersit\ libraries together vMth the inajor fedeial libraries <ind 
the New ^'ork PiiI)!k Lil)rarA', came togedier \'oluntaril\' in a 
complex \cntuie, the intention*? c>f which were set in the right 
mode in a \9A^ statement b\' A\r. A\ac I^ish, In' then the U.S. 
secretary ol state, 'th it the national interest is directK' iiflected 
l)\ the holdings ol the [)ri\ate research lil)raries. I he \oluntar\ 
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nature ol this enteq:)nse needs re<.allins: todas because at the 
time the parent universities, most oi them ot course state insti- 
tutions, were indeed "private" in the sense of being quite inde- 
pendent o I federal control and to a great extent — hard to real- 
ize toda\ — independent ot tederal financ»al support. »Moreo\er, 
the universities had httle or no experience in cooperative ven- 
tures, had not \et been brought together into state "systems ol 
higher education/ and were in tact dommantK competitive m 
the search lor lacultv and the establishment ol academic pro- 
grams as well as in building library collections. Funhermore. 
the participating libra^^ies agreed to pa\ lor the incoming books 
and shipping costs, this was well belore the da\- ol lederal 
handouts. 

Through this cooperati\e ellort "m the national interest" 
the participating libraries hoped to restore the llcw ol currentU 
publ shed books, at tirst Irom W estern Europe but in due 
tourse Irom most other pans ol the worltl At the same time 
the\ hoped to restore and strengthen the foreign book trade 
and bibhographn s 

Ihc Farmington Flan Committee chaired b\' Keves Met- 
tall gradualK- entered into contracts in each ol the countries 
with book tlealer agents who would quickU gather m the newl\ 
published books lor shipment to selected American libraries 
that had agreed to atcept e\ en thing in certain subject cate- 
gories. In this wa\ more or less the whole world ol knowledge 
would be co\ered. W'c at UCLA, lor example, opted lor the 
histor\" ol Australir and New Zealantl. Port>»'.ucse language 
and hterature. Germanic language, and gcologv . all in support 
oi strong academic programs. Somewhat later libraries were 
encouraged to take res[iorisibilit\ lor seeking out and securing 
all pcissibic [publications Irom certain countries in iMrica and 
Latin America where there was no organized book trade litted 
lor international transactions. Book dealer agreements were 
suHicientK set so that pulihcations issued during 19-18 were 
distributed Irom I'rance. Sweden, and Switzerland, the initial 
tarijet countries, and the harminirton Flan was under wa\ 
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In the meantime the Amei can Librai;\ Asi;r>ciation (Al.A) 
liail promoted at Princeton Uni\ersit\ a No\einber \9Ah Con- 
lerenLC on International Cultural, Kducatior»al, anci Scientific 
Kxthanses. whKh issued a scnes ol p^^inted recommendations 
that would open up tht pu>;\\ar channel. ^,1 communication 
between libraries and scholars ol all nations. Thanks tc the gen- 
erosiu ol in\ >enior colleagues at UCLA tnd Berkeley I was 
pruileged to attenc i their o?hail and thus, on my first trip 
east ol Calilornia, U .leet with thim leaders in the American 
hbran world, including Luther Kvans and Keyes Metcalt as 
well as the likes ol James T. Babb ol Ya'e. Ralph A. Beals ol 
the New York Publit. Julian R. Boyd of Princeton. Roben B. 
Dow ns ol lllmoi>. X'erner W*. Clapp of the Library ol Congress, 
and Ralph R. Shaw ol the Depanment oi Agriculture. There 
were also twt) '\oungsters' m attendance the head o! acces- 
> on> at L'CLA and. lortunately lor me, my Princeton room- 
mate Kdwin L. W illiams, who was ^letcalfs assistant at Har- 
\ard and thereb\ editor ol the Princeton Conlerence 
proceedings and m due course head oi the Farmington Plan 
OHice and author ol the I'armuuUon PLin HaiuHhH^k. 

At about the same time the Librarv ol Congress undertook 
a Iramatic mission to Hurope wherebx librarian teams, imder 
the leadershij) ol Reuben Price. mo\ed into Germany directly 
behmd the ad\ anting Allied troops to gather up Ireight car- 
kMds ol wartime publications. pnmariK lor the lederal libraries 
but also, il sutlicient copies were a\ailable, lor academic librar- 
ies under the de\elopi'^g I'^.rmmgton Plan pattern. It must be 
noted that although Na/i records and publications as well as 
the treightcars were commandeered, trade publications were 
alw a\ s paid lor 

I must conlesN that at the beginning ol m\ prolessional 
career I w a> much attracted, perhaps romantic all\ . by these 
aiTijressuc and elleitue approaches to library book collecting 
loiter at Kan>a>. I would as.sert a "piratical " stx le. A\oreo\er. I 
was thus eark on in\oKed lortuitousK in international acti\i 
iieN and l)rought into a workmg relationship with both book 
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dealers anil M>ranan> throughout the uorld. As I have ^ug- 
sested, the primarv locus of this in\ol\cment initiallv uas Ku- 
rope. but happik there were some brief ventures southward. 

In 19^9, on the urging of librarians and scholars looking 
toward a developing interest in I^atin Ameiican studies, die en- 
lightened American Kmbass\ in .Mexico Cit\ . under the lead- 
ership of I^\,is Hanke. direct^-r oi the Hispanic Foundation at 
the Librarv ol Congress, con\ened a select, hi£h-le\'e! confer- 
ence between American representati\ es of go\ernment and 
academia and olluials of the .Mexican go\ernment and the 
Catholic Church, the latter in their lormal purple robes, to seek 
an agreement whereb\ the church archues could be micro- 
lilmed ior scholark- use in th'j ^ 'nited States as well as in Mex- 
ico, ol course- L'niortunateK e\en this maior diplomatic ap- 
proach tailed to britlge the sensiti\e gap between the Mexican 
go\ernment and the church. It remained ironicalK for another 
church the Mormon, to resoKe this dilemma a few years later 
as part cf their uni\er>al program ol microfilming rele\ant his- 
torical records tor genealogical researcli and then depositing 
the negatne tdm m underground mine> back at Salt I^ike Cit\ . 

Much to m\ enli£:htenment once a^ain ni\ Be kele\' and 
Los Angeles colleagues generousK tapped me to represent 
them at the ambassador's aborti\e but lesti\e occasion 
I hercb\ I was also able to meet at first hand with .Mexico Cit\ 
book dealers with whom I had been trying to do business In 
rather uncertain mail On the spot I could not onU select di- 
rectU Irom their sheUes but also de\elop a relationship of mu- 
tual understanciiiig and initiate some blanket orders, a new \en- 
ture there In this. m\ first "overseas" mission. I wa.s 
unstmtingK helped b\ (}eorge Smisor, w ho had just recentk 
established an elficient microfilming ser\ice at the Biblioteca 
lien)amin Franklin, pnmariK to cop\ scarce and often scat- 
tered liles oi go\ernment publications, newspapers, and jour- 
nals lor the Librar\ ol Congress and other U S. hbraries. 

()\er and bc\ ond this \aluable techn-cal assistance, the 
Ik-niamin I'lank'in Fib ran, wa-s a remarkable institution, m ei- 




lea "a t\picaL incdium sized Amcrium public librarx" housed 
IP a liandsomc ».olonia! residential building on a major thor- 
oughfare, the Paseo de la Reforma. Here as a goodwill dem- 
on$tr«Mon was the onK open-stack free lending public librarx' 
in Mexico Cirv. with generous reference serv ice and attractive 
reading rooms H'hen I first visited I \v2« charmed to find a 
buzzing group o*^ Mexican children with their mothers or 
nursemaids waitmg for this magic building to open. Planned 
and dedicated m \94? by the ALA under an enlightened con- 
tract with the U.S. 3i. •^'^ Depanment. this became the proto- 
type for an e\entual establishment of over 190 U.S. Inlormation 
Sen ice (USIS) libraries in more than sixty countries around 
the world. 

This pridelul USIS program faced its most critical expe- 
rience ill when the 'nfamous Senator Joseph McCanhy 
ciispatched his operate. es, Alessrs. Roy ^\. Cohn and G. David 
Schine, to undertake "on the spot" surveys ol the State Depan- 
ment s o\erseas information services and thereb\ to condemn 
in specific terms the inclusion of "un- American" books on their 
open sheKes. We can take some pride in the immediate and 
iorcetul counterattack by the Coumil ol the ALA. under Pres- 
ident Rcbert B. Do\\n>. at the ALA's annual conference in IvOs 
Anireles m 1955. This tc^ugh-mwuled response had the public 
>uppoi-t ol President Ei>enho\\er and resulted m a AVu* Yiyrf: 
7//mv editorial which hoped that the people of the United 
State> would lollow the {cad ol the librarians and take courage 
"to continue the battle against 'book burning' and sell- 
appomted censors which ha\e so little laith in the American 
people that the\ would eliminate their tiee right to choose." 

Then in 195b when the ALA met in Miami Beach. Arthur 
Hamlin, the e\ecuti\e secretarv ol the iXssociation ol College 
and Releience Libraries, ol which I >\as then president, had 
the imagination and initiative to foster a joint meeting m Ila- 
\ana with the Culnm Librarv Association, the lirst and only 
tin.', that we Northerners had the wit to )oin with our Cuban 
' r^^eagucs rhe\ were delighted b\ this recogm ion md we 
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were inlormed and charmed b; their hospitaliu In our diplo- 
matic najvetc Arthur and I pulled a galTe the first dav bv ap- 
pearing on the street in walking shorts, against the tropical 
weather, but ol course no proper I^tin would dress so infor- 
mallv in the capital cit\, and so we quickly changed. One vivid 
memorv' is of the visit to the National Librar\' then housed in 
an ancient Spanish lortress looking northward from the sea 
wall I had vi.,ions of the national librarian, a rather formidable 
look lady, protecting her librar\' against undue reader de- 
mands by pulling up the drawbridge o\cr the moat, slamming 
thegiea: iron-studded doors, and retreating to the battlements, 
where indeed she haci an air\ apartment. 

But the seriou.s intrusion on Cuban libraries came a lew 
\oars later when the Castro go\crnment imposed a number ol 
changes on education and libraries. One unhappy result was 
that a number ol our Cuban friends had to emigrate, including 
the courtly Uni\ersit\ of 1 la\ana librarian viorge Aguavo. who 
joined the Pan American Union stall, and a member of the h- 
hviivy school staff, who came to L'CLA to direct our publica- 
tions exc hange program. 

B\ 195b the Farmington Plan had become a complex en- 
terprise and thu.^ a demanding administratue commitment lor 
the Association of Research Libraries (ARL). A\oreover. the 
acquisitions ellorts ol libraries had become more sophisticated, 
as had the European book trade, to which the plan was still 
primarily tlirected Thus there had arisen a number of proce- 
dural questions as well as sorne uncertainties as to whether the 
plan was accomplishing its purpose, w hether it was still requi- 
site, or whether it should be modified c^r e\en abandoned. One 
I'.nghsh critic had observed that it was "a large, costlv. and 
rather clumsy sledge-hammer to crack a small nut." Yet it had 
promptK' brought some 150.000 nportant and scarce volumes 
into American libraries, and botn the German and Scandina- 
\ian research libraries were debating and designing analogous 
projects. 

Iherelorc the ARL asked me and niy Kansas colleague 
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Robert Talmadgc to "re-cxaminc the purpose, scope a^.d re- 
suits" ol the ten-\'ear Farn>mgton experience. The Farmingxon 
Plan Sur\e\ ln\ol\ed a series of sampling studies and analyses 
o( receipts as well as failures. I^ss tedious was a t^vo-month 
trek to \isit participating libra 'ies from Stanford to Dartmouth 
to nuill over the plan with both Tbran' staff and interested tac- 
ultv. The result was a 1959 decision bv the ARL that though 
(crtain operatmg procedures in Western Europe should be 
moditied. the ARL had an overarching obligation "to assure 
adequate co\ erage ol currently published foreign librar\' mate- 
rials of scholarly importance ... on a \vorld-v/kb basis." A 
panel ol area subcommittees was therefore set up to move tor- 
ward more aggre^si\ely beyond Europe. It was soon obvious 
that so extensiNC a progiar.i \nol 1 require an office with paid 
start, a newsletter, and other admiiw.strative seiA'ices. This need 
was a pnmar\' factor in urging the ARL in 1962 to shift trom 
its rela.\ed and comradely style, to incorporate, and to appoint 
a lull-time executi\e secretaiy. The Farmington Plan thereby 
moveci into high gear in the ARL's new \\ ashington office. 

As the Farmington sui^ey was wrapping up. the Guggen- 
heim Fcandation granted me one of its treasured fellowships, 
to supplement a UniversitA^ of Kansas sabbatical leave With 
the Farmington experience behind me, I was eager to spend the 
academic year 1959-60 in Great Britain looking into the histon' 
and growth of book collections in the modern British universi- 
ties (that IS, other than Oxford and Cambridge) with reference 
to the American state university librar\' experience. 

With our lour children, luggage for a year's sta\'. and a 
great American station wagon that would be a startling sight 
on the then narrow and winding roads ol rural England and 
the e\cn more daunting roads of the Italian hill towns, we 
sailed out pa t the Statue of Liberty on my first genuine over- 
seas \ ovage We wistlulK' hoped that the reiaainder of our trip 
would be less harassing than the depanure h'om New York, 
where our o\erloaded car was broken into and I l-^st my new 
brielwise filled with detailed Uni\ ersit\^ ol Kansas wan^ lists tor 



searching out in British and European bookshops along the 
wav 'I his would-bc supplemental^ project of' book hunting 
had the informal blessing of that superb book collecting scholar 
Gordon Ray, who was then on his way from the Universir\' oF 
Iliinois to becoming the Guggenheim Foundation president. 
I bis was a move that I applauded lor more than one reason, 
because he had been a dangerous competitor on behalf of Illi- 
nois in the antiquarian bookmarket while I uas seeking to en- 
rich our »'brar\' collections in Kansas 

Mv leisurely library tour, with side trips to bookstores, 
began at the University of Exeter and ranged by train and car 
up to Aberdeen and back to Southampton. In snowy Aberdeen 
tbe librarian thoughtlully introduced me, in front of his peat 
fire, to genuine, that is "single malt" Scotch whisky, little 
known at that time in the United States, at least in Kansas, and 
then slyly to the taking of snuff, a test that I noisily failed. At 
tbe verv^ new Universit\' of Keele the enterprising librarian 
proudly took me to a nearb\' group of abandoned brick kilns 
that he had taken , er lor the dr\' storage of a great miscella- 
ne( us book stock that he had purchased en bloc Irom the estate 
ol a voracious I'xhnburgh book collector. I'v>r the next several 
years the library stall would burrow ha[)pily through those 
kilns to extract books lor their librarx'. !n an unhealed hotel 
dining room on the edge ol the famed St. Andrews goll course, 
where doughty Scots were chasing red golf balls in the snouy 
grasb. I envied the university students all snugly wrapped in 
their ankle-length russet wool academic gowns. Later in an 
ecjualiy cold U'lcester hotel I was [)leasantly introduced to a 
stone hot water bottle in my lump\ bed. Jntnguingly that uni- 
\ersity lil)rarT uas housed then m a former 'mad house" where 
students and faculty- studied in vhat had been the residents' 
lock-up cells. At cjuite another extreme was ancient Durham, 
romantically sited on its medieval hilltop above the river, with 
the archi\es ol the adjacent cathedral securely stored m what 
had been the cathedral hakerv 

A side tn[> to Dublin ga\o me and m\ wile a menu)ral)Ie 
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opportunitv to spend a wintrv' e\'ening with the widow and 
daughters, as well as a number of literary' and political friends, 
of P. S, O'Hegarty, postmaster general of Ireland during 
the "troubles/ Thanks to a tip from a Lx>ndon bookseller, 
0'Hegart\''s extensive private librar)' of modern Irish literature 
and histor\', notably scarce political and economic pamphlets 
and theatrical playbills, would soon be unpacked and shelved 
in the Universir\' of Kansas Library. At Trinitv College librar\' 
on that visit I had the worrisome opportunit\' actually to lift the 
brilliant Book of Kells ( the exhibition case and turn the 
pages. 1 recalled that holy e. .erience some years later when w^e 
\ isited the Abbey Librarv' in St. Gall, Switzerland, with its rich 
hoa*'d of earl\ Irish manuscripts safely stored there by Irish 
missionary monks. 

A special pleasure early in that British \'ear was an invita- 
tion to sit in, as a visiting^ ARL librarian, on a meeting of the 
British analog of ARL, the Standing Conference of National 
and Uni\'ersitA' Libraries (SCONUL). thereby in Exeter 1 had 
a read\' ^pportunit\ to meet with m:*ii\ of the unu ersily librar- 
ians whose libraries 1 would \ isit during the year. That illumi- 
nating meeting encouraged me a few \'ears later when 1 was 
chairman of ARL to maneuver, with the generous help of the 
Carnegie Corporation, a joint meeting of the two organizations 
at the Uni\ersit\ of Hull in 196*^. There in relaxed but efficient 
meetings, interrupted in civilized fashion b\' \isits to the tea 
table and the local pub, we discussed issues of mutual concern 
buch as the procurement of publications from obscure parts of 
the world as w ith the Farmington Plan, libran' ser*vices for in- 
creasing numbers of undergraduate students, patterns of staff 
organization, cc)C)perati\e cataloging, and the development of 
new uni\'ersities or new branches of existing uni\'ersities. A 
special pleasure at Hull was in meeting Hulls librarian, the 
elegant and now late lamented Philip Larkin, preeminent con 
tempoi ar\ poet of h2ngland who still found the time and interest 
to ck\il carefulK with such mundane librar\' matters as inter 
lihrarv loan. 
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Following the Hull meetings the American contingent split 
up to visit libraries across the country, Ralph Kllsworth and 1 
used this opportunitA' to visit several of the "new" universities 
just being established in East Anglia (Noi-wich), Essex (Col- 
chester), Kent (Canterburv). \\'arwick (Coventry), and the 
like Ralph's special concern was with architectural planning 
and mine with the organization of new campuses, a matter of 
special interest just then in California as v/cll as some other 
states. 

Follow ing OA mv 1959-60 sabbatical tour of British librar- 
leh. I was able to pick up with Farmington Plan matters in 
I'Vance. where I helped negotiate with a Paris dealer to take 
o\er Irom the Bibliothcquc National as our French agent, and 
in SLandina\'ia. where 1 met with our efficient book dealer 
agents and then, most lortunateK'. with Nor\%'av's great univer- 
.av librarian, Ilarald Txeteras. Under his tutelage I studied the 
.spirit and prattiLalitv ol interlibraiy cooperation in the Scan- 
dina\ian stA'le. loi he was chairman ol the pan-Scandina\ ian 
program lor the LOoperati\e intake of foreign publications, the 
ScanJu' Plan In Sweden at A^\almo and Lund through my 
bra^h inqmiA and the LOurtes\ ol I'^rank I'rantis ol the British 
aMu eum, who had been most hospitable in Ivondon, I was en- 
abled to Mt in on a meeting ol the International I'^ederation of 
LibiaiA Associations (I I'' LA). There I met several librarians 
w ho later became tlosc Iriends, such as Costa Otter\'ik of Swe- 
den, Preben Kirkegaard of Denmark. Herman Liebaers of Bel- 
gium, who would l)ei.onie lI'LA's great president, Alargreet 
W'linstroom ol Holland, who would Ijecome its first full-time 
secretary general, iJoathim W'ieder of Gcrmanv, and man\' oth- 
ers Be\ond these Iriendships that session opened up lor me a 
whole new and stimulating professional world in which 1 be- 
came incrcasingK' in\ol\'ed lor the next several years. 

Belon- lea\ ing Europe I had the further blessing of a I'\il- 
b right lea are ship that set us up handsomely in Rome tluring 
March. April, and May. There, alter a murkv spring in lin- 
gland and a glorious dri\ e dow n the Rhone and along the w md- 
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ing Adriatic coast \ ia Pisa, \vc could breakfast on the balconv 
of our penslone, enjoying a clear blue skv, the smell of arti- 
chokes cooking for dinner, and a view out over the Tiber to the 
ochre wails of Rome beyond. We were on a hillside near the 
American Academy in Transtevere whence I could take the 
trolley to m\' headquarters in the expansi\e and busy USIS 
I jbrar\' near the American Rlmuassy 

intriguing but exacting and olten frustrating task was 
to discuss recent trends in American university libraries with 
university librarians, lacult\ , and government olficials at a se- 
quence ol regional seniinars that I would set up in MiL.n, Na 
pies, and Rome for seminarians from so I'ar afield as Sicily and 
Trieste. Arranged b\' the Italian Library' Association and USIS 
Ital\. the program had a difficult birth, h had been initiated by 
a crusading young cli rector general ol higher education who 
was eager to re\ lew and perhaps relorm some complicated and 
deep-seated problems in the uni\ersities, but he I'ell iP and died 
shortly alter arri\al in Rome. To complicate things lurther 
the USIS librarian for Italy who had initiated my plans was 
transferred to Washington in the autumn ol 1959 while I was 
in hngland. 

Nonetheless, Italian hospitalit\' and USIS efllciencv, as 
well as Italian cunosit\ about modern librar\' development^ 
elsewhere, assured me of a warm welcome as well as lively, 
often disputatious seminar sessions. I he crux ol the argument 
waso\er the\e\ed issue ol centralization ol libran' administra- 
tion and collections and catalogs as against the common Italian 
pattern of decentralization among a large number — even at 
\er\ small ani\ ersities — of liercely independent departmental 
libraries, each the fieldom ol the \ery powerlul prolessor ol the 
disuphne. Thus in the typieal situation there was no strong 
hbrarx center within the university', and in lact ver\' little ad 
minLstr ati\ e I entrali/ation either. Therefore discussions ol pub- 
lic scr\ ice in American terms and ol the economical use ol oxer 
all \er\ limited book funds tended to founder on the shoals ol 
the prolessor s "atadernic Ireedom. " 




But there were some forthright objections to the tradi- 
tional putern bv those younger professors^ notably in the sci- 
ences but also 1 1 economics, who had studied m the United 
States, Great Britain, or northern Europe. Happily there were 
a lew ^.romising exceptions to the general rule, as in Pavia, 
where the lorcelul young librarian provided an intelligent, up- 
to-date open-stack central relerence and journals collection and 
even a relaxing popular rental library for current novels and 
travel books, What a pleasant contrast this was to the main 
rctidmg room of the great Catholic University' of A\iian, which 
reminded n . ol a prison dining hall. This unadorned room with 
long reading tables and not an open book shell' in sight was 
divided by a shoulder-high partition, on one side of which sat 
the men students and on the other the women. The bookshelves 
were at the lar end ol the room behind locked grill doors in 
Iront ol which stood a grim uniformed lunctionarv', the "bi- 
dello" \\ ho guarded the entrance to all ollkial buildings. On his 
shelves were a small collection ol standard Italian authors, a 
dicMonaiy, and a lew other relerence books, including Bom- 
piani's encyclopedia, Irom which the plastic cover had not been 
removed in the end I c<ime awa\ Irom these sessions and from 
\ isits to a number ol the universities admiring the professional 
courage ami idealism of my Italian colleagues and also the en- 
ergetic ellectiveness of the USIS program, with its public dem- 
onstration of lorthcoming librar\' service. 

There were also other bright spots. One line Sunday in 
*\\ilan when I wa.s idly wandering through the extensive city 
park I was attracted to a knoll in the center where from a dis- 
tance I saw ti number ol colorlul umbrellas over cafe tables 
w heie Itahan lamilies were en)o\'ing ice cream and espresso or 
wine This was served Irom <i very nodern concrete and glass 
Iniilding, hall ol which was a typical bar or cale. The other half, 
with interior connection, was a small but friendly municipal 
lending library, the Bibliotec a del Parco. Here every day of the 
week one could sit outside, weather permitting, and read a 
h(^ok while sipping a Campari and soda, lujually attractive in a 
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diflcrcm mode was the Oli\etti compam' librarv haiulsomcK 
situated in a garden area on the Bay ol Naples in Foz^uoh. In 
addition to a modern technical information center this librar\' 
prc)\ ided a generous tuhural and educational j>er\ ice lor the 
workers and their lamihes, including book reviewing conte.>ts 
with prizes, an attempt to counter the weight of iHiteracy in 
southern Italy. 

That introductory meeting with I FLA in Sweden was 
timelv lor me aiid timeK in IFLA's histor\\ During the Itahan 
spring a letter came from m\' bookish Kansas chancellor. 
Franklin I). Murph\'. r. porting that he would be moving to 
UCLA, nn' old stamping grounds, and that he would need a 
'ibrarian there because m\ lormer chief Ivarr\' Powell was re- 
signing to become the founding dean ol UCLA's graduate li- 
bra r\ school. Larrv in fact turned up in Transtevere as an em- 
issaiA'. Thus I returned to UCLA when it was burgeonmg in 
inan\ wa\s. including in its w idespread international programs, 
which wcnild not onl\' justil\ but e\en encourage an a< ti\'e in- 
volvement w ith IFLi\. This at a time when I FLA, in the mid- 
1960s, would lie mo\ing into an actiMst and more genuineU 
international program under the leadership ol Francis, Lie- 
baers, and W^ijnstroom. 

Frank Francis entered on the presideriL\ at the conclusion 
of tlie 1965 IFLA meeting in Sofia, a site that took us deep into 
the isolated lieart ol ideology' lockecl eastern Furope. It was 
surprising hut [perhaps a pleasant rebel to be in a capital cit\' so 
lacking in automobile trcdfic that the stern white glo\ed police- 
man snapped to attention to halt the onK ont oming car m sight, 
more than a block awa\'. Short l\' alter c^.ur arn\'al a dust\', 
luggage-laden Rolls Ro\ ce driven by w ear\ British pulled up 
at c^ur hotel alter a rough clri\'e Irom central Ivurope. For sev- 
eral miles alter crossing the se\ere border, the\' reported, there 
wee almost no \isible roads and certainK' no pa\'ed ones. But 
in the grand traciition ol dauntless British tra\'elers the\' some- 
hou made their wa\ to Sofia, where lor the lollowing week 
their great capitalist car was a popular sight in town 
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Our own departure on Sunday threatened to be equally 
dilKicult. Our taxi found e\'erv' airpoit access road blocked bv 
armed soldiers and tanks. Having seen no legible newspapers 
during the week we wondered whether another Balkan war 
had erupted, but finally our determined driver somehow ar- 
gued us through the barrier and into a line of obviously ofTicial 
limousines. At the airport \%e found a delegation of Balkan girls 
in tolorful peasant dress bearing armloads orflo\\ers to present 
to the Russian lad\ astronaut Valentina Tereshkova. who was 
on a \ ictorv' tour of eastern Europe after I.er dramatic space- 
flight. Some years later at IFLAs gala fiftieth anniversary' 
session in Brussels 1 hr.d hoped to meet her again and more 
formalK because she accepted an m\ itation to be a speaker at 
our opening session, ol w hich 1 was chairman. But at the last 
minute she fell ill, so instead 1 introduced her husband, a much 
Semedaled general, himself t\we a cosmonaut. 

In the midst of the week s official meetings in Sofia and 
the official banquets at which unhappiU \er\' few Bulgarian 
librarians were e\er [iresenl, 1 enjoxed a \'isit to the National 
Libra rv to negotiate an unusual publications exchange arrange- 
ment. UCLA would ship a g«.nerous list of current scientific 
and technical reference books, hitheito unknown in Sofia, in 
return for a loveK old stringed musical instrument for our 
ethnomusicolog\ progiam. To seal this arrangement iWme Sa- 
\cna broke out a bottle of fv)ur-*-tar branc]\' in her office ah^ig 
\ilK great bunches of gi\ipes ii'om the \ine\'ards along the 
shores of the Black Sea. 

The following v'ear in Rome the ineetmgs and the h<< pi- 
talit\ were of course wonderfulK' nu^re open and graceful, al- 
though the Russian delegates, who had begun attending as re 
centK as 195^V ai! /taxed together in their special hotel ancJ 
tra\eled on our tours in a special bus from whi'.h curious for- 
eigners were excluded. I'Vank I'Vancis, in the best British dip- 
lomatic si\'le, as the new {{""LA president, rose magnificent l\ to 
the Italian o-^casion at a grand luncheon on our Ivtruscan tour 
when the professorial president ol the Italian Librar\' i\ssocia- 



tion. al\\a\s an ollicial ligureliead rather tlian a working librar- 
ian, made a lengtln u elcoming address in Uitin! Toourdehght 
Franks response albeit brief was in good academic I^atin, out 
later in pri\ate and a bit profanely, he conlessed that had vrr\' 
much wanted to cap the affair bv responding in classical Grr ek, 
but that he couldn't quite pull it oil. 

Frank's intellectual insight and administrative force were 
especialK e\ ident in his opening presidential address at the 
I90() session in Sche\enigen. where he focused on three recent 
*'decisi\e e\ents in the libran' Held, the completion of the pub- 
lic atu^n of the British Museum Catalogue , . . , the practical 
pioposals for shared cataloging on a truly international scale, 
which ha\e emanated from the Library of Congress; and the 
application, in a number of different places, ol mechanized pro- 
cedures to lioran catalogues and bibliographical lists." On ad- 
\ancing to the directorship ol the BritL^h A\useum in 1^59. 
Frank had taken the crucial decision to discontinue the lalter 
ing and costU but classicalU perieM General Catalogue ol the 
British .Wuseum Libran in fax or oi issuing c urrentK "w ithout 
iurther editing" the libran s working catalog. This brought his 
hbran into the modern bibliographical world, just as Brad 
(Col I^ank B ) Rogers had recently taken the equally coura- 
geous decisu>n lo cut oil the ponderous and sadK delinquent 
Index Catalogue ol the Surgeon Gener.il's Library in lavor ol 
th'' up-to-date arul techkiicalU iniunaiive Catalog ol the Na- 
tU/nal Library' ol .W'nlicine. 

Thus It was nv t surprising tnat I'rank I'rancis declared in 
Sche\eningen that he "was electrified" b\ the prospect he had 
seen on learning oi the Libr'ar;\ of Congress plans, under the 
Higher I'xlucation Act ol I9b5. to c c^llahor'ate on an interna- 
tional scale in building LC's current tcllections and rapidU 
prcxlucing cataloging inlormation that could then be shared 
with other libraries aro( .ul the world. Frank hailed this as 
l>eing "the most important breakthrough in the realm ol in lor 
mat ion." This generous public \ote ol c on I id e nee at the 1 1' LA 
congress was a hallmark ol his statesmanlike st\'le as /.ell as his 




prolessional insight. It pointed the w a\ toward the aggrcssi\e 
program ol L'nj\crsal Bibliographk Control that I FLA would 
mount a lew vears later under the professional leadership ol 
Dorothy Anderson early in the presidenc\ of Herman Liebaers. 

At Frankfurt in 1968 Frank taced an equally critical polit- 
ical problem when in the midst of the IFLA conference we 
Itarned that the Russians had brutally in\aded Prague, just 
across the border The nearby University' of Frankfun stu- 
dents. \olatile as German students are wont to be. be^an to 
march on our meeting room in the university librar\' in search 
ol the "hated" Russians. To help lorestall a serious contronta- 
tion we ail remo\ed our identification badges, and then we 
gathered up a "purse" to help the Czech delegates, a li\elv and 
attracti\e group man\ ol whom were ob\iouslv Dubcek sup- 
porters, to stay on m German\ while assaying their prospects 
back home. Central to that group was the charmmg city librar- 
ian ol Prague. Rudoll Malek. who did return to his voun^ 
lamily and then into prolessiona! e\ile as a minor high school 
librarian. 

fherealter we neither saw nor heard anything oi Malek 
until No\ ember 1971 when the 11* LA F\ecutive [ioard met m 
Moscow, lo our amazed delight he turned up. reporting that 
although he was not allowed to tra\el or e\en write to Western 
Lurope he could mo\ e around on the So\ let side. On Thurs- 
tlay. which happened to be our Thanksgi\ing l)av. we were 
in\itea to an elegant luncheon b\ the minister of culture, who 
sported the lace and ph\siC|Ue as well as the manner ol a Ro 
man boxer rather than a cultural officer. As soon as I was in- 
troduced in the recei\ing line he sho\ed his lorefin^er into m\ 
chest and complained oharply about the relusal ol "mv" l>os 
Angeles officials to allow Premier and Mrs. Krushche\ to visit 
Disneyland wa\ l)ac k in Septeml)er 1959. presumably lor se- 
I unty reasons, it may be recalled that Krushchev had been red- 
laced and vocal in anger on that unlortunate occasion. At 
lunt heon Malek was seated next to the minister and this set .i 
unhappy stage lor our alternoon session in Mme Rudomino's 
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Librar * Foreign Literature, in the mulst ol \\h:th an otiicial 
ot tht N^/eth Kmbass\ interrupted to insist that poor Maiek 
muM lea\o Mos^ o\% mimediateK. ObviousK the minister ol 
tulture had e\[)ressed his indignation directk alter lun<.h. 
Some ot us sadK sa\\ .Waiek olt at the airport and into inter- 
national anon\ mit\ on^e again. Special seats that e\ening it the 
toloriul Russian circus failed to raise our spirits. 

That experience brings to mind another, less critical dip- 
lomatic contretemps at the Budapest conierence in 1972. The 
setting and the hospitalit\ dunng the \\ eek had provided a kind 
ot Italian, rather than Russian, color and gaietv , and the final 
banquet at a li\el\ restaurant promised more ol the same, until 
the North Korean cielegation. the first e\er to appear at an 
IFLA sesMon. realized that the (lag-dec orated map on the wall 
behinil the orchestra lacked a North Korean flag. Immediately 
the\ marched out ol the restaurant and stood glowering at us 
throusrh the tront window. Our Hungarian hosts went into a 
huilJle, dispatched a courier, and then \erv soon, with arms 
arounci shoulders, escorted the Koreans l^ack to the tables, 
uhuh were well stocked with good Hungarian food and wine, 
rhe Hag was on the wa\ the\ reported, and we all clapped. In 
lact, this being a Sunda\ e\ ening. that oliscure flag couldn't be 
iouml an\'\\here. but Hungarian diplomacy succeeded. 

At the 1970 conference Frank I'Vantis was succe in 
the chair b\ the gracetully lorcelul Herman Fiebaers. who in 
I9()9 hail presided o\er the dedication ot a grand addition to 
his Rinal Librarv building in the center ol Brussels. .Man\ a 
hhrarian tulmired that \ersatile stiucture and its rich collec- 
tions, not least bet ause the building includeci a pentho ise resi- 
dential suite, looking out o\er the city, loi the librari m Be- 
cause ol his own st\ le and ambition as well as the timing, 
Herman was quui 'v able to initiate notable changes in the 
H' LA stnutiiu and program and to bolster some ol these 
changes with generous linanuai support Irom the Council on 
Libidi^ Resources (CLR) The most \ loible ol these changes in 
jOri was the establishment ol a permanent IT'LA secretariat at 
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rhc Hague in lieadquarters spate generousU pro\ ided b\ the 
go\ernment and directed uith energetic optimism and effi- 
ciencv b\ .Margreet Wijnstroom, previously secretar\ general 
ol the Dutch Public Library Association. Not ever\'one knew 
that she \\as also a member ol the Dutth Athletu Hall of Fame 
lor her hockey skills No sh\ and retiring lady librarian she' 

The 1971 tonlerence in Li\erpool was immediately pre- 
te.led b\ a heartening preconlerence funded b\ UNESCO, 
aHicH brought thirr\' delegates trom t\\enr\-one "developing 
countries" ul.o \\ ere funded also to stay on for the regular 
1 1' LA me .ings. I his uas the beginning ol what became a reg- 
ular feature ol I FLA conferences, and it was the springboard 
lor the treation in due course ol IFLA s Division of Regional 
AttiMties. fotused on the so-tailed Third World. A key figure 
in thus programmatR and geographu enhancement ^f IFLA 
was the genial and diligent librarian of the Rubber Research 
InMitute in Kuala Lumpur, vJoseph Soo.sai. His persistent con- 
tribution to IFLA was applauded in 1979 b\ his election to the 
F\etuti\e Board, its first Third World member. It had been a 
long timt since India's redoubtable S R. Ranganathan had 
urged IFLA to break out ol its comlortable European and 
American locus That e\entual breakthrough m the earl\ 1970s 
was owing in large part to the diplomatic M5,ion and energ\ of 
Herman Liehaers, IFLAV ambassador-at-large to world librar- 
lanship No wonder that in 197-^ King Baudouin called bim 
Irom the librar\ to the tourt to become in effect Belgium's cul- 
tural and intellectual ambassador extraordinarvv 

Another powerful change in 197 1 was the establishment 
in London, in spate pro\ided by the British Libiar\ and with 
a supports e CLR grant, of IFLA's International Cataloging 
Secretariat directed by Dorotln Anderson. This gave force and 
durabilit\ to Dorothy's highly professional IFLA activity m 
this sphere since the 1950s. This expansion and related dev el- 
opments then g,r rise to IFLA's International Office lor Uni- 
versal Bibliographic Control. establiMied b\ President Liebaers 
m 197-1. again with Dorotln Anderson in the lead He saw this 
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as the "ultimate e\prei.>ion ol ITLAs newk distcnered matu- 
nt\'." 

The Li\crpool conference concluded Foster iWohrhardt's 
six-vcar term as an IFLA \ ice president, leaving nie with the 
task ol succeeding hi.n on the Executive Boaid. During his 
tenure he had surelv but quietl\ brought the United States 
back into atti\e involvement and prestige within IFLA. This 
was no surprise, not onl\ because when a \'Oung librarian he 
had worked closeK as an assistant with the University' oi Mich- 
igan's great librarian William Warner Bishop, one oi the found- 
ers ol IFLA and Its second president (1931-36). During the 
Bishop vears, in no small measure because of his stature as a 
professional leader, the ALA had worked effectively on the in- 
ternational scene. This period was reminiscent ol the iounding 
vears of the A!>A itself It should be recalled that the ALA, 
founded in 1875, was in fact t!ie first national library' associa- 
tion. The following year an official ALA delegation undertook 
the long and expensi\e sea \o\age to London to join in on the 
Iounding meeting of the (British) Library' Association. 

In ihe post-Bishop vears. howe\'er, American invoKement 
with IFLA was too often meager, in part because ol the impact 
of the war and the depression but also because ol a latent iso- 
lationist, inward-looking, and smug attitude within the ALA. 
in fact within the American psyche. F-'oster. however, qui<'kly 
refreshecl the international springs He had already been the 
founding president ol the International Association ol Agricul- 
tural Librarians, and as our national agricultural librarian he 
had moved his library- forcefully into Asian procurement and 
bibliography. No wonder that in 1977 an international sympo- 
sium resulting in a festschrift was convened in his honor by the 
National Agricukural Library- and that in 1980 the Japanese 
government awarded him the Order of the Rising Sun. He 
coupled that international ^ ope with a superb ability- to build 
bridges ol creative actn * • may be the only person to serve 
as a high officer in bo ' A and FID. The combination of 
Liebacrs and A\ohrharui ^.*ve IFLA powerful momentum and 
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brought strong suppoii Irom the G)uncil on Librarv Resources 
as well as from a number of governments, including our own. 

Thus it was that in 1974, Herman's last year as president, 
we were finally able to bring a tull-scale IFLA conference to 
the United States. In 1953 Bishop had tried and he certainly 
desei*\ed the honor. Because the impact of the depression was 
so widespread he could only muster a modified version in Chi- 
cago and the Europeans gathered a bit later in Avignon. The 
Washington 1974 conference was a considerable success in all 
\^av^ but one we failed to elicit an\' direct support from the 
U S government beyond the forthcoming contributions from 
the Librarv of Congress and the Smithsonian. \Vq even had to 
pay a lee lor use of the State Department's handsome eighth- 
floor reception suite. This was ironical in view of the fact that 
all ol our European host cities had pro\ided generous and often 
gala settings and hospitalit\, even little Finland and most glo- 
riousK' ItaK . But Washington was blase about international 
conlercnces, so in good free enterprise stA'le we turned grate- 
fully to our friends m H. \\\ Wilson, the Grolier Society, the 
ALA and o! course the I^ibrar\^ of Congress. 

The theme of National and International Library Planning 
was timeK- and urgent, and one enduring result was IFLA Pub- 
lication A, which I helped edit, presenting the key conference 
papers Our ke\ note speaker was Frederick Burkhart, the en- 
thusiastic and wise founding chairman of the U.S. National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. Lined up 
during the week were Harr\' Hookwa\'. chief executive of the 
British Libran*. their recently established national librarv^ 
structure, Esko Hakli, director of the Finnish National Li- 
brary, his opposite number from Singapore, Hedwig Anuar, 
N A\. Sikorsky, director of the I^enin State Library, and Joyce 
Robinson, the inspired cwid inspiring head of the Jamaica Li- 
brar\' Ser'vice, who would leturn to address our fiftieth anni- 
versary' session in Brussels in 1977. As conference chairman in 
both Washington and Brussels I had little opportunitv to enjo\' 
nuich of the official programs or the lively hospitality events. 
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cMcpt in retrospect. M\ nulicu was mcctngs ol the planning 
tommittee and A^\arg^eet W'ijnst room's elficient olfice. 

In buinaiit Brussels, how.A er, I could sense and relish the 
ija iet\ ol the stMting and the colorful public events hon- 

oring Ih^LA s lUtieth anni\ erscirv . hor this was Herman's home- 
tow n and bv then he had mo\cd, metaphorically at least, across 
the \Nav Irom the Roval Library to the Royal Palace, where he 
Hcnirished as Grand Mp^shall ol the Court, ob>:ously luch 

abie ^hcre than we had boon in Washington to generate a 
lull panopK orolUcial support Ho e\on managed to escort a 
small group of us on or to the palace where we curtsied and 
wore regalK pinned with Ro\ al Belgian Honors. The proles- 
Monal programs matched, I thmk, the public setting. At the 
opening session I on)0\cd introducing, in addition to Joyce 
Robinivon and the militan husband ol tho conwilescing Russian 
astronaut, our own Daniel Boorstm, rocentK' installed Li- 
brarian of Congress, and C. Northcotc Parkinson, be^t recog- 
nized as of Parkinson's Law but in lact a distinguished goxern- 
mont economist also a popular sealaring noxelist. Later 
program sessions presented other notable speakers, such as an- 
other British novelist, C. P. (Ix)rd) Snow, and most impres- 
si\el\, at least to mo, the unassummg I^eopold Senghor, presi- 
dent of Senegal and proud poet ol ncgritudo. He discussed Ner\ 
directK tho problems ol doNeloping libraries in a countrv that 
must foster basic education and literac\' as well as assisi local 
publishers in tho lace of such an expensue predicament as the 
need to import paper. i\\oreo\er, he pointedly deplored the 
pressures to increase mihtar\ expenditures, too olten at the ex- 
pense ol cultural programs. 

At c]uite another extreme but ec]uall\' im press i\'e was the 
attracti\e young man Irom beleaguered Angola, the lirst rep- 
resontati\e e\er to appear Irom there. Ht tame to plead elo- 
quent l\ loi the encouragement and preservation ol oral litera- 
ture in sulK a LOuntr\' as his. His presentation [)ro\'ided a 
hotirtenmg domonstr<ition ol collegialit\ l)ecause his only Lu- 
ropean hmguago was ol l cnirso Portuguese. Therolore his plea 
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was translated vocally on the floor, first into Spanish and then 
into French and English. This time in editir the conference 
papers for publication as Lihraru.* {or All {VcV,l\ Publication 15), 
I had the expen collaborative support of Wim Koops of Gron- 
iiigen who by then had put IFLA's publishing program on an 
ellicient and productive basis. 

All ol this professional lare was livened during the week 
bv kaleidoscopic street programs of wandering brass bands, 
folk music and dancmg. clowns, and other circus acts such as 
iron benders, jugglers, and fire spitters. To top it all there were 
filteen hundred liters of specially brewed beer — the Belgians 
are exuberant beer drinkers — called IFLAMBIK. the effect of 
which was noticeably heightened because there had not been 
time to age it properly- 

A month later the British topped IFLA's fiftieth w^th the 
centenarv ol their librarv association. With their best display of 
pomp and pageant rv* they laid on, among other e\ents, a special 
Service of Thanksgi\ ing in Westminster Abbey. I'ollowed bv a 
grand evening of elegant bulTets and music in London's dra- 
matic. beHagged Guildhall, where the I^ord Mayor and his 
Lad\ were accompanied by an escort of sheriffs, pikemen, and 
musketeers in lull Iili/,abethan costume. At th? formal banquet 
in the Dorchester Hotel later in the week I was delighted, as 
an honoraa vite president, to propose the olVicial toast to the 
libiaa* association — I oil owing of course on the customary toast 
to the queen — in which I could remind my hosts that lor the 
loundation meeting ol their librar\ association in Ix)ndon in 
1877 a sueable delegation of ALA officials, including the am- 
bitious young AVelvil Dcvncv, undertook the long sctt voyage 
just a year alter the ALA's establishment, to toast their British 
junior colleagues. 

It would be hard to outshine those memorable affairs m 
1977, but m lact the 198^ IFLA conference in Nairobi was 
drainati/ed b\ the \eiA lact ol being the fi'-st to be set in Africa 
and onl\ the second outside Furope or America ( 1980, which I 
had missed, had been in Manila). The Nairobi setting itself was 
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excitingr iiuludmg the noble and effkient Kcnvatta G^nlerencc 
Center adjatcnt to the tomb of Kcnva's George Washington. 
Jomo Kenvatta. Most impressive, however, was the massive 
attendance of voting librarians — eager, informed, and in- 
\olved — Irom twent\ -five African countries. For virtually all 
of them this was of course their first IFLA conference, and lor 
the rest of us a heartening experience, reassuring us that librar- 
lanship is truK an international profession and reminding us 
that ours mav be the only international organization that has 
ne\ er been strained by the ideological split and competition be- 
t^veen Kast and West or North and South. 

The 1987 conference in Brighton brings these comments 
to a fitting conclusion because a large group ol us old-time 
IFLA officers and board members rallied around to honor 
Marf^reet \\'i)nstroom'.s retirement and to indulge in mutual 
reminiscences oi international hori/ons. 
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